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Abstract: During the last decades, the search to try to understand why 
Australian teachers prematurely leave their jobs has become an 
increasing focus of research interest. This article yields significant 
insights into the history and potential future of the teacher attrition 
research field. Using a thematic content analysis methodology, a study of 
the Australian literature reveals that the field in this country is still in its 
infancy, and is dominated by small-scale, qualitative exploratory studies. 
Furthermore, it shows the lack of consistency amongst studies discussing 
teacher attrition, as well as the need for a theoretically informed 
framework that acknowledges the complex nature of teacher attrition. To 
fill this void, the authors propose a new theoretical model, arguing that 
teacher attrition is a complex phenomenon, a product of the interaction of 
elements from socicd capital, human capital, positive psychological 
capital and structured capital intersecting. 


Introduction 

Teacher attrition is costly, both for a nation’s budget, and for the social and 
academic outcomes of its citizens. In teacher attrition research, there are two main 
foci. First, trying to determine the size of the problem and second, trying to 
understand what may contribute to it in an attempt to identify solutions. Some 
countries have made efforts to determine the rates of attrition, but have been impeded 
by problems with inconsistent results and unavailable data (Gray & Taie, 2015; 

Hanna & Pennington, 2015; Ingersoll & Smith, 2003; Mulkeen & Crowe-Taft, 2010; 
Pennington & Hanna, 2014). A ten-year old study by the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) suggested that up to 30% of Australian 
teachers leave their careers within the first five years (OECD, 2005). More recently, 
estimates of early career attrition rates range from 8% to 50% (Queensland College of 
Teachers, 2013), which raises concerns regarding the trustworthiness of the data 
collected and the validity of the claims made by the various sources. There is 
generally acknowledgement that teacher shortages are a concern, although not equally 
in all areas. For example, shortages tend to be felt more profoundly in non¬ 
metropolitan areas (Brown, 2014), and in specific discipline areas, such as languages, 
science, and senior mathematics (Dodd, 214; Jacks, 2014; Vonow, 2015). The need to 
address these shortages by looking at the retention of teachers, particularly of teachers 
in the beginning phase of their careers, is becoming more widely acknowledged in 
research circles and in the sphere of the Australian public media (Hiatt, 2012; 
McMillan, 2011; Milbum, 2011; Stressed teachers cjuitting, 2015). 
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Trying to understand the factors and conditions that contribute to teachers 
leaving or staying in the field is an emerging focus of research interest, not just in 
Australia but all around the globe. While the United States leads the world in the 
number of studies investigating a variety of factors relating to teacher attrition or 
retention, in Australia there is a small body of research worthy of investigation. It is 
problematic that there have been no comprehensive reviews of the teacher attrition 
literature in Australia, although a dated but still regularly cited review of the 
international literature did include a number of local studies (Macdonald, 1999). With 
20 years of history, it has reached the point where a critical review of the existing 
literature is needed to better understand the current state of the field of teacher 
attrition and to develop a research agenda. 

This paper focuses on the examination of teacher attrition and retention 
research in Australia over the two decades from 1995-2014. A qualitative study was 
conducted using a thematic content analysis methodology. Findings are discussed in 
terms of the studies’ definitions and measures of attrition, their participants, and 
research methodologies. The study found that the major factors that contribute to the 
retention or attrition of teachers in Australian schools can be explained by pre¬ 
existing theories of non-economic capital. By applying principles of capital to these 
themes, the authors propose a new four-capital conceptual model for understanding 
teacher attrition and promoting retention. This new conceptualisation suggests that in 
order to retain teachers, they need to have, have supported, and have opportunities to 
further develop their human capital, social capital, structural capital, and positive 
psychological capital. The paper concludes by discussing in detail the nature of the 
analytical framework, and calling for further research in this area. 


The Study 

The gap in knowledge regarding the causes that contribute to teacher attrition 
is particularly concerning in light of recent social and educational concerns about 
teacher attrition and teacher shortages. As such, understanding the current body of 
literature is paramount. For this purpose, a qualitative study was conducted, using a 
thematic content analysis methodology to collate and analyse the current knowledge 
base available in the Australian teacher attrition literature. This section discusses the 
nature and scope of the studies conducted in this area. 

In order to source Australian studies of teacher attrition, searches were 
conducted of three major international databases in the field of education: The Social 
Sciences Citation Index, the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
database, and the A+ Education database, using combinations of the keywords 
‘teacher’, ‘attrition’, ‘retention’, and ‘turnover’, a term widely used in the United 
States. The criteria for inclusion were: peer-reviewed studies of Australian 
participants, from the past twenty years published in peer reviewed scholarly journals, 
which investigated the relationship of the study variables directly with the attrition 
and/or retention of teachers in school settings. 

Twenty studies met the selection criteria for inclusion in the analysis, and 
these are listed in Table 1. The twenty studies were reported in 24 peer reviewed 
journal articles, meaning that some studies bore multiple papers, as they were 
reporting on different aspects of the study conducted. For example, this was the case 
of Harrington (Harrington & Brasche, 2011; Harrington, 2013), who reported on two 
stages of a five year longitudinal study. Sharplin, O’Neill and Chapman (2010) 
reported on a 15-month longitudinal study of 29 early career teachers in Western 
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Australia. In their study, out-of-field teaching emerged as a particular issue, and a 
separate paper was published (Sharplin, 2014). Finally, Buchanan (2009, 2010, 2012) 
published three papers from the same study, with nuanced foci. In all of these cases, 
because the participants in each set of papers were the same cohort, for the purpose of 
analysis they were only counted once. 



Author/s 

Year 

Paper/s reporting each study 

Journal 

Title 

1 

Ashiedu & Scott- 
Ladd 

2012 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Understanding teacher attraction and retention drivers: Addressing 
teacher shortages 

2 

Boylan & McSwan 

1998 

Australian Journal of 
Education 

Long-staying rural teachers: Who are they? 

3 

Buchanan 

2009 

Issues in Educational 
Research 

Where are they now? Ex-teachers tell their life-work stories 

2012 

Australian Journal of 
Education 

Telling tales out of school: Exploring why former teachers are not 
returning to the classroom 

2010 

Asia Pacific Journal of 
Education 

May I be excused? Why teachers leave the profession 

4 

Buchanan, Prescott, 
Schuck, Aubusson, 
Burke, & Louviere 

2013 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Teacher retention and attrition: Views of early career teachers 

5 

Ewing & Smith 

2003 

English Teaching: 
Practice and Critique 

Retaining quality beginning teachers in the profession 

6 

Fetherston & 

Lummis 

2012 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Why Western Australian secondary teachers resign 

7 

Frid, Smith, Sparrow, 

& Trinidad 

2008 

Education in Rural 
Australia 

An exploration of issues in the attraction and retention of teachers 
to non-metropolitan schools in Western Australia 

8 

Hall 

2012 

Australian Journal of 
Indigenous Education 

The "come and go" syndrome of teachers in remote indigenous 
schools: Listening to the perspective of indigenous teachers about 
what helps teachers to stay and what makes them go 

9 

Handal, Watson, 
Petocz, & Maher 

2013 

Australian and 
International Journal of 
Rural Education 

Retaining mathematics and science teachers in rural and remote 
schools 

10 

Harrington & 

Brasche 

2011 

Australian Journal of 
Indigenous Education 

Success stories from an indigenous immersion primary teaching 
experience in New South Wales schools 

Harrington 

2013 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

"When the wattle comes out, the turtles are ready": Success of the 
Enhanced Teacher Training program 

11 

Howes & Goodman- 
Delahunty 

2014 

Journal of Career 
Development 

Life course research design: Exploring career change experiences 
of former school teachers and police officers 

12 

Faming & Horne 

2013 

Teachers and Teaching: 
Theory and Practice 

Career change teachers: Pragmatic choice or a vocation 
postponed? 

13 

Manuel 

2003 

Asia Pacific Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Such are the ambitions of youth': Exploring issues of retention and 
attrition of early career teachers in New South Wales 

14 

Mason 

2010 

Babel 

Language teacher: To be or not to be 

15 

Moore 

2009 

Curriculum and 

Teaching 

Enhancing the world of educational quality: peer mentoring 
processes to retain quality elementary male teachers in Australian 
contexts. 

16 

Paris 

2013 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Reciprocal Mentoring: Can it help prevent attrition for beginning 
teachers? 

17 

Plunkett & Dyson 

2011 

Australian Journal of 
Teacher Education 

Becoming a teacher and staying one: Examining the complex 
ecologies associated with educating and retaining new teachers in 
rural Australia? 

18 

Rice 

2014 

Educational Review 

Working to maximise the effectiveness of a staffing mix: what 
holds more and less effective teachers in a school, and what drives 
them away? 

19 

Sharplin 

2014 

Educational Research 

Reconceptualising out-of-field teaching: experiences of rural 
teachers in Western Australia 
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Sharplin, O'Neill, & 
Chapman 

2010 

Teaching and Teacher 
Education 

Coping strategies for adaptation to new teacher appointments: 
Intervention for retention 

20 

Sumsion 

2003 

Australian Educational 
Researcher 

Rereading metaphors as cultural texts: A case study of early 
childhood teacher attrition 


Table 1: List of papers included in the meta-analysis 


Once the data were collected, the content of each study was analysed. Thus data was 
collected on the time the study was conducted, the type of journal in which it was published, 
the nature of the studies and the participants, the theoretical frameworks underpinning the 
studies, the research designs and methodologies, the data collection and analysis approaches 
and their findings, including recommendations for future research. A thematic analysis was 
conducted on the factors which showed a relationship to teacher attrition or retention, using 
the six step process of familiarization with the data, generating initial codes, searching for 
themes, reviewing themes, and defining and naming themes, before producing the final report 
(Braun & Clarke, 2006). A third researcher was also invited to review our study for further 
validation of the findings. 


Discussion of Findings 

The data obtained from the thematic analysis of the Australian literature on teacher 
attrition and retention, and the major findings are discussed in detail in this section. 


Publication Venues and Times 

The papers came from seventeen peer reviewed journals, three being Australian and 
thirteen being international, showing that teacher attrition is an international issue, and that 
findings from Australian research are also of interest to international researchers. Seven of 
the papers were published in the Australian Journal of Teacher Education , while two of the 
papers were published in the Asia Pacific Journal of Teacher Education. The remaining 
journals were: Babel, Australian Educational Researcher, Teaching and Teacher Education, 
Educational Research, Educational Review,, Curriculum and Teaching, Issues in 
Educational Research, Asia Pacific Journal of Education, English Teaching: Practice and 
Critique, Education in Rural Australia, Australian Journal of Indigenous Education, 
Australian and International Journal of Rural Education, Australian Journal of Indigenous 
Education, and the Journal of Career Development, Teachers and Teaching: Theory and 
Practice. The journal publishing the most papers on the issue, probably due to its specific 
focus on teacher education in Australia, is the Australian Journal of Teacher Education. The 
journal is well-established and well-respected, having been given an ‘A’ ranking by the 
Excellence in Research for Australia body, which is evidence that teacher attrition and 
retention studies are an area of interest for their readership. 

The majority of the studies analysed took place in the most recent five-year period. As 
Figure 1 shows there has been a significant increase in studies since 2010. This could be due 
to the intensification and complexity of teachers’ work in recent decades (Ballet & 
Kelchtermans, 2009; Easthope & Easthope, 2007). 
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Figure 1: Number of peer reviewed Australian teacher attrition studies, 
five year intervals from 1995-2014. 


Definitions of Attrition and Retention 

A consistent definition of the key terms is something missing from the Australian 
literature. As warned by Billingsley (2004), “subtle differences in the way that attrition is 
defined can result in major differences in research findings” (p. 50). While on the surface it 
may seem that ‘retention’ and ‘attrition’ are simple dichotomous terms to describe those who 
stay and those who leave, the following analysis will prove that the process is anything but 
simple. For example, while in many studies attrition is said to occur when a teacher leaves the 
field, one study identifies those who have left teaching in non-metropolitan areas (Frid, Smith, 
Sparrow, & Trinidad, 2008), and another identifies those who have left language teaching 
(Mason, 2010), but not the teaching profession altogether. While these two groups may not fit 
under the definition of attrition in other studies, it is important to investigate areas of high 
demand that have arguably higher rates of attrition. Buchanan (2012) has attempted to look at 
the possibility of former teachers being lured back into teaching, and his study emphasises 
the fact that temporary attrition is a phenomenon that is rarely covered in the literature. 
Furthermore, as detailed in the following sections, the time period over which a teacher is 
studied to determine their retention or otherwise in the field, varies significantly between 
studies. 

Through the analysis we were able to extract de facto definitions by way of the 
research context. In doing so we found three methods of investigating attrition or retention, 
each with its own advantages and disadvantages. These methods included: 

1. Following teachers over a period and identifying those who stay and leave, and 
reasons why, 

2. Eliciting the perspectives of current teachers, former teachers, or both, and 

3. Asking current teachers about their intentions to leave. 

Firstly, some studies followed the progress of teachers over a period of time and the 
actual rates of attrition and retention were observed within their sample populations. An 
advantage of this is looking at the differences in experiences and characteristics of those who 
take different career paths. Of particular benefit is the ability to access teachers at the time of 
their departure, as it can be more difficult to locate former teachers once they have left the 
field, particularly if some time has passed. Additionally, memory errors are more likely when 
some time has passed since the attrition occurred. This phenomenon was shown in a recent 
study of marathon runners, whereby participants tended to report feeling better after the race 
than they had during the race, illustrating a ‘rosy’ bias whereby their memory of the event 
changed from the reality after a period of time (Femm &Wirtz, 2013). The main limitation of 
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this approach to sampling is the inability to project the findings to wider populations, firstly 
due to the small number of most of the study samples, and also because of the different 
lengths of time over which teachers were followed. Some studies observed teachers at the 
beginning of their careers in longitudinal studies for three years (Frid, Smith, Sparrow, & 
Trinidad, 2008; Harrington & Brasche, 2013), four years (Buchanan, Prescott, Schuck, 
Aubusson, Burke, & Louviere, 2013) and up to five years (Manuel, 2003) into their careers. 
Two more studies looked at attrition rates of teachers by seeking out the destinations of 
specific cohorts of graduates at a future post-graduation point in time. In Mason’s (2010) 
study, graduates were sought eight years after entering teaching, while Laming and Horne 
(2013) chose to seek graduates two to four years after graduation, as they felt that first year 
teachers “had not yet had sufficient time to settle into their new occupation and reflect on 
their experiences” (p. 329). While comparing and contrasting both former and current 
teachers is paramount, the collection of data after different time periods makes comparison 
across studies difficult. 

Next, teachers’ perspectives were used to uncover factors that may relate to their 
decisions to stay or leave the profession. In some cases, the perspectives of current teachers 
were sought (Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013; Laming & Horne, 2013), while others 
sought the perspectives of former teachers (Buchanan, 2009, 2010, 2012; Howes & 
Goodman-Delahunty, 2014), and still others sought both (Buchanan et al., 2013; Mason, 
2010). A unique study sought the perspective of indigenous Australian teachers regarding the 
factors they believe promote retention or attrition of non-indigenous teachers in their 
communities (Hall, 2012). A further study sought the perspective of ‘long-staying teachers’, 
defined as teachers who have remained in the profession for more than six years with no 
immediate intention of leaving, in an effort to identify those factors that assist in retention 
(Boylan & McSwan, 1998). Of course, teachers have intimate insights about their own 
careers and experiences, but they are also unlikely to be objective participants. Also, factors 
that teachers are not consciously aware of may be at play when they make their decisions, 
and as such they cannot solely be relied on to solve the puzzle of teacher attrition. 

Lastly, intention to leave is used as a predictive measure of attrition. While there have 
been links made between one’s intention to leave teaching and actually leaving (Gersten, 
Keating, Yovanoff, & Harniss, 2001), the connection between the two is not sufficiently 
understood. A further impediment to the reliability of this measure is the use of different 
forms of questioning, and different time frames for requesting information about future 
intentions, a problem also found in an international review of literature relating to special 
education teacher attrition and retention (Billingsley, 2004). In this review, two studies 
requested information about participants’ future intentions in five years’ time (Ashiedu & 
Scott-Ladd, 2012; Paris, 2013), while a further two requested intentions in five and ten years’ 
time (Boylan & McSwan, 1998; Ewing & Smith, 2003). How these questions were framed is 
not always clear and this further muddies the waters regarding the replicability of the studies. 
Two other methods of gathering data on teachers’ intentions to leave were also used in the 
studies. Plunkett and Dyson (2011) asked teachers in a purposely vague way about their goals 
in the ‘short term’, and in the ‘long term’. Another method was the content analysis of 
teachers’ narratives, where ‘thoughts of leaving’ were identified post-data collection (Laming 
& Home, 2013). In both of these cases, teachers were required to independently reveal an 
intention to leave, rather than being prompted by a direct question about their intentions, and 
therefore this is possibly a more accurate prediction of actual retention. Albeit with major 
limitations, ‘intent to leave’ provides a surrogate measure of attrition, allowing research to 
continue despite the difficulties in conducting large-scale longitudinal studies. However, to 
strengthen the rigour of this approach, researchers must be careful to frame their questions 
carefully and consistently. 
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Type of Participants, Populations and Priorities 

The number of participants and the method for their selection varied across the studies. 
The number of participants ranged from one (Sumsion, 2003) to 919 participants (Rice, 2014), 
with the average number across the studies being approximately 113. In many of the studies, 
data were collected from a convenient sample of respondents. Only one of the twenty studies 
crossed borders to include teachers in multiple states (Howes & Goodman-Delahunty, 2014), 
and in fact at least seven studies involved participants who graduated from a single university. 
In no case has there been an opportunity to adopt a random sample approach, and this is due 
to the lack of commitment at a federal level to collate national data relating to teachers. 

Moreover, the nature of the participants selected for the studies varied and different 
populations were used in different studies, choices that reflect the different research priorities. 
One study looked at the career paths of Australian teachers alongside Australian police 
officers. The decision behind this choice being that both professions “traditionally offered life 
time employment and now have increased employee attrition” (Howes & Goodman- 
Delahunty, 2014, p. 64). In their analysis, the authors found the main similarity between the 
two groups of participants was a shared feeling of being undervalued. Ten of the twenty 
studies investigated the attrition and retention of early career teachers, reflecting the high 
level of interest in retaining this group of teachers (Marshall, 2013; Milbum, 2011). One 
issue that has been revealed is the time frame over which early career teachers were studied. 
This ranged from twelve months (Paris, 2013); fifteen months (Ewing & Smith, 2003; 
Sharplin, O’Neill, & Chapman, 2010), three years (Frid, Smith, Sparrow, & Trinidad, 2008; 
Harrington & Brasche, 2011; Plunkett & Dyson, 2011), four years (Buchanan et al., 2013) to 
five years (Manuel, 2003). While financial and time constraints do not always allow for the 
collection of data over extended periods, the lack of consistency in defining the term ‘early 
career teacher’ is an issue that must be addressed, as different time periods will produce 
different results, results that cannot be compared across studies unless everyone is on the 
same page. 

Studies of teachers in non-metropolitan areas (Boylan & McSwan, 1998; Frid, Smith, 
Sparrow, & Trinidad, 2008; Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013; Plunkett & Dyson, 

2011; Sharplin, 2014; Sharplin, O’Neill, & Chapman, 2010), and teachers in indigenous 
communities (Harrington, 2013; Harrington & Brasche, 2011) are also represented in the 
literature, as well as a further study that fits into both of these classifications (Hall, 2012). 
While ‘regional’, ‘rural’ and ‘remote’ are all terms used in the literature, the term ‘non¬ 
metropolitan’ was used in one study to cover all of these definitions. Of course, what a 
regional, rural, or remote area is differs depending on the context, but in the six studies of 
non-metropolitan teachers, all have adopted the boundaries as defined by the relevant 
education authorities. One study focuses specifically on the retention of teachers in remote 
indigenous schools, an area where the author suggests there is a ‘come and go’ syndrome of 
teachers entering and leaving schools, sometimes after as little as a few months (Hall, 2010). 
Hall was particularly “conscious of the postcolonial discourse regarding the detrimental 
impact of‘research’ being ‘done to’ Indigenous peoples” (p. 190), and spent a large part of 
her paper discussing the ways she tried to ensure she conducted her research in a culturally 
sensitive manner. Harrington (2013; Harrington & Brasche, 2011) reported on the success of 
a teacher training program that was designed specifically to prepare teachers for positions in 
schools with high indigenous populations, and some of these were in rural locations but 
others were in western Sydney. 

It has been argued that considering that teacher shortages in Australia are not 
equitably spread among the different disciplines, “attrition should be examined to uncover 
issues unique to each content area” (Wilkerson, 2000, p. 1). However, it is interesting to note 
that only two of the studies were discipline-specific, showing that this is not currently a 
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research priority. The first of these studies was from the areas of mathematics and science 
(Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maer, 2013), and the second was from languages other than 
English (Mason, 2010), both areas where teachers are in high demand (Weldon, 2015). 
Incidentally, the study of mathematics and science teachers also included the only study that 
focused on one gender, that being male. Male teachers are also in high demand, representing 
only one in four teachers, and their presence in the education system is seen as a huge benefit 
for the social development of all children, but particularly boys (Tuohy, 2014). This is an 
especially under-researched area and its presence in the Australian literature is welcome, 
although more research is warranted. 

Collating data from a variety of perspectives is an important part of exploratory 
research. The limitation is that findings can generally not be applied to a wider population of 
teachers, as each study refers to different types of teachers in different locations and contexts. 
In the United States, one factor likely to have contributed to the depth and maturation of the 
field is the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), a series of questionnaires that use “a 
stratified probability sample design to ensure that the samples of schools, principals, teachers, 
districts, ... contain sufficient numbers for reliable estimates” (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 2015, para. 8). Cross-sectional data is collected in four-year cycles, meaning that 
trends can be revealed over time, and the datasets have provided the basis for a large number 
of studies on teacher attrition and retention in the United States (Cannaday, 2011; Ingersoll, 
2001; Hahs-Vaughn & Scherff, 2008). This commitment to large-scale, continuous, 
comprehensive and representative data collection is something that is desperately needed in 
the Australian context, not just for research into teacher attrition and retention, but for a wide 
range of issues which impact on the education of Australian students. 


Research Designs and Methodologies 

In terms of research design, the analysis found that there is an inclination toward 
qualitative, cross-sectional research designs, probably explained by this being an emerging 
field of research in Australia. While only one study adopted a purely quantitative approach 
(Rice, 2014), fourteen studies used a qualitative design, and five mixed-methods. The most 
common methods for collecting data were interviews, surveys, questionnaires, or a 
combination of these. Seven of the articles reported on longitudinal studies, ranging in length 
from one year to five years. Several studies adopted a quasi-experimental approach, where 
the impact of a particular mentoring, induction, or teacher preparation programme was 
explored (Harrington, 2013; Harrington & Brasche, 2011; Moore, 2009; Paris, 2013). 
However, in all of these studies there was no pre-post design, control group, or random 
assignment. While this research design precludes making generalizations about the wider 
population, it has advantages for research in the social sciences, and the findings from these 
studies all point to the importance of social support for teachers. 


Theoretical Underpinnings Used in the Studies 

While many factors contributing to teacher attrition were discussed (the focus of the 
next section), few theories were adopted to inform the data analysis and interpretation, a clear 
sign of a research field being in its developing stages. Theories that were adopted include 
Situated Theory (Buchanan, et al., 2013), Social Critical Theory (Fetherston & Lummis, 
2012), and Quality of Worklife (Sharplin, O’Neill, & Chapman, 2010), although their 
integration into the research is varied. For example, Fetherston and Lummis (2012) state in 
the abstract that their study is framed by Social Critical Theory, without giving a definition or 
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interpretation of the theory, or details of how it was used to inform the research design, data 
collection and analysis. Sharplin and colleagues (Sharplin, 2014; Sharplin, O’Neill, & 
Chapman, 2010) on the other hand, provide a background and review of the literature relating 
to Quality of Worklife, and data gathered through this conceptual lens found that the adoption 
of certain coping strategies (Sharplin, O’Neill, & Chapman, 2010) and the congruence of 
teachers’ appointments with their area of expertise (Sharplin, 2014) were important factors in 
retaining teachers. The scarcity of conceptually driven research is to be expected in a 
relatively new field of endeavour. However, if we are serious about tackling teacher attrition 
on more than a surface level, maturity in the research in the form of large-scale longitudinal 
studies, random sampled populations, and theoretically-driven research, is necessary. 


Type of Recommendations Made for Future Research 

Twelve of the papers analysed included recommendations for further research in light 
of their findings. A number called broadly for furthering research into specific areas, 
including motivation (Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012), classroom management (Buchanan, 
2010), and reciprocal mentoring (Paris, 2013). There were also calls for further research of 
specific groups of teachers, including those in non-metropolitan areas (Frid, Smith, Sparrow, 
& Trinidad, 2008), as well as language teachers (Mason, 2010). Sharplin attempts to forward 
the research agenda in two ways, firstly by calling for the replication of the study “in diverse 
contexts to test the veracity of the propositions” (Sharplin, O’Neill, & Chapman, 2011, p. 
144), and secondly through the development of a framework to categorise and explore out-of- 
field teaching (Sharplin, 2014). However, on the whole, the research agenda is not being fully 
propelled by explicit recommendations for what needs to be done, and the methods for doing 
so. This is likely due to the lack of an overall model, without which current studies remain 
isolated and disconnected from a broader understanding of the complexities of teacher 
attrition or retention. 


Factors Contributing to Teacher Attrition or Retention 

In analyzing the findings of the twenty studies, a long and varied list of factors were 
identified that showed some relationship - sometimes statistical but generally observed or 
anecdotal - to teacher attrition or retention. While some studies focused on one particular 
variable, others, particularly the more exploratory studies, revealed multiple factors. These 
factors underwent a process of thematic analysis where themes were identified and then 
“combined, refined and separated, or discarded” to determine patterns and organise the 
themes (Braun & Clarke, 2006, p. 91). The main, recurrent factors were ultimately organised 
into thirteen themes, which allowed the factors to be reduced to a more manageable size, 
without impacting on the richness of the data. The themes are shown below in Figure 2, with 
the numbers in brackets corresponding to the studies as they are listed in Table 1. 
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Presence and 
quality of leadership 
(1,6,12,15,18) 


/ Presence, quality 
/ and nature of 
( pre-service 

\ education 

\ (3,5,7,10,14) 


Nature and 
complexity of role 
(1,2,3,4,6,9,12, 
13,14,15,19) 



Presence, quality and 
nature of formal and 
informal support 
(2, 3,4,5,6, 9,10, 
13,14,15,16,18,19) 



Quality of 
relationships with 
school and wider 
community 
(2,3,4,8,10) 


Opportunities for 
and relevance of 
professional 
development 
(1,4,5,9,13,18) 


School culture 
(1,3,4,6,18) 



Employment 
conditions, structure 
and pathways 
(1,3,4,7,9,11,14, 
15,17,18,19) 


School resources 
and facilities 
(3,4,9,10,14,18) 


Value of teachers 
and prestige of 
teaching 

(1,2,3,6,10,11, 
15) 


Professional skills 
and knowledge 
(4,8,10,13,14) 


Departmental 
policies 
( 2 , 5 , 6 , 8 ) 


Personal 
characteristics and 
psychological 
factors 
(1,2,6,11,19,20) 


Figure 2: Thirteen themes contributing to attrition or retention of Australian teachers (numbers in 
brackets relate to the studies in which they appear, as listed in Table 1). 


While some studies attempt to theorise teacher attrition and retention by organising 
themes into categories, we attempted to go one step further to understand the presence of 
these themes through the lens of pre-existing and well-established theories. We began with 
two theories - that of human capital and social capital, which are often linked together in 
social research (Healy & Cote, 2001; OECD, 2010; Pil & Leana, 2009). After the analysis 
revealed that not all of the factors could be explained sufficiently by these two theories alone, 
a further two theories - structural capital and positive psychological capital - were added to 
the model. Together, these four theories provide a framework for understanding the varied 
and complex factors that contribute to teacher attrition or retention, illustrated in Figure 3. 
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Presence, quality and nature of pre-service education 
Professional skills and knowledge 
Opportunities for and relevance of continuing professional development 


Nature and complexity of role 
Employment conditions, structure and pathways 
Departmental policies 
School resources and facilities 


Quality of relationships with members of school community 



Figure 3: Thirteen themes impacting on teacher attrition or retention and their relationship to four 

established theories of non-economic capital 


Human Capital Themes 

Human capital has been defined as “the collective skills, knowledge, or other 
intangible assets of individuals that can be used to create economic value for the individuals, 
their employers, or their communities” (Caverley, Quresette, Shepard, & Mani, 2013, p. 574). 
In the school context, according to Pil and Leana (2009), human capital is defined as “an 
individual’s cumulative abilities, knowledge, and skills developed through formal and 
informal experiences” (p. 1103). Moreover, it has been argued that teachers with higher 
levels of human capital tend to be more effective, and are more likely to remain in their jobs, 
as they possess the skills and knowledge to cope with the demands of their positions (Boyd, 
Lankford, Loeb, & Wyckoff, 2005). 

Three of the themes uncovered in the analysis of Australian studies relate to human 
capital. Firstly, the quality and nature of pre-service education is fundamental in the 
development of teachers’ human capital. Pre-service education aims to provide teachers with 
the required professional skills and knowledge - the second theme - to meet the demands of 
teaching in modem and complex school environments. The ability of pre-service education to 
meet this aim, however, is mixed. In Harrington’s (2013) study, the success in retaining 
teachers was put down to the specialized design of the Enhanced Teacher Training 
Scholarship Program, which aimed to “empower new teachers with the cultural and 
classroom awareness necessary for teaching in Indigenous communities” (p. 80), an area that 
generally experiences high rates of attrition. Mason, on the other hand, found a number of 
language teachers left because their pre-service training had left them feeling “underprepared 
for the realities of being a language specialist” (p. 17), as well as not having sufficient 
language proficiency, which in language education is both the content knowledge and the 
method of instruction. Other researchers argued that teacher’s professional knowledge and 
skills needed to be further developed in areas such as educational and school politics (Ewing 
& Smith, 2003), pedagogical knowledge, classroom and behaviour management, (Manuel, 
2003), and cultural awareness (Hall, 2012; Harrington, 2013) in order to facilitate retention. 
Pre-service training that presents teaching in an overly idealized and unrealistic way was also 
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criticized (Ewing & Smith, 2003; Frid, Smith, Sparrow, & Trinidad, 2008). The third theme 
revolved around the continued professional development of teachers, which was considered 
one of the most influential factors for retaining teachers in Ashiedu’s (2012) study. While 
participants in some studies greatly valued their positive professional development 
experiences (Buchanan et al., 2013), others found the relevance and number of opportunities 
for continuing professional development to be lacking (Rice, 2014). 


Social Capital Themes 

Social capital has been defined as the “connections among individuals - social 
networks and the norms of reciprocity and trustworthiness that arise from them” (Putnam, 
2000, p. 19). While there are a range of definitions of social capital - in fact, Adler and Kwon 
(2002) found 23 distinct definitions in the literature - the underlying principle is that human 
interrelationships are valuable. In education, schools that have strong social capital through 
solid relationships and support have better outcomes not only in student academic 
achievement, but also in retaining staff (Leana, 2010). Social capital in a school context has 
been described as “a trusting climate in the school - one where teachers talked to each other, 
shared the same norms, and had strong agreement in their descriptions of the culture of the 
school” (Leana, 2010, p. 18). 

In the Australian analysis, social capital accounted for five themes. Relationships are 
the core business of teaching, and the quality of relationships with colleagues (Buchanan, 
2012), students (Boylan & McSwan, 1998; Mason, 2010), and school leaders (Ashiedu & 
Scott-Ladd, 2012; Fetherston & Lummis, 2012) were found to have an impact on Australian 
teachers’ decisions to stay or leave. Also of importance were teachers’ relationships with 
members of the wider community, and this was particularly important for participants 
working in indigenous communities (Hall, 2012; Harrington, 2013). Two further and closely 
related themes, school culture and school leadership, appeared across several studies. School 
culture is determined largely by the strength of leadership in a school, and poor and absent 
leadership was mentioned in the literature as a factor in teachers’ decision-making 
(Fetherston & Lummis, 2012; Laming & Horne, 2013; Rice, 2014). School culture is 
something that is built over time, but it is something that can be felt almost immediately by 
teachers when they enter a new workplace. Schools with a poor culture, in the form of 
negative discourse and bullying (Fetherston and Lummis, 2012) and poor student behaviour 
(Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012; Buchanan, 2010, 2012; Buchanan et al., 2013; Mason, 2010) 
arguably experience higher rates of attrition. Support is a broad term in the literature. It is a 
term that is rarely defined and which is perhaps not even clear in the minds of teachers 
themselves, who often talk about a lack of support (Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013; 
Manuel, 2003; Mason, 2010; Rice, 2014). A common strategy for building support for 
beginning teachers is the implementation of formal mentoring and induction programmes. In 
the review of the literature, it was found that some such programmes in Australian schools 
have been effective (Moore, 2009; Paris, 2013), but others are lacking or are non-existent 
(Buchanan 2012; Ewing & Smith, 2003). Lack of support can be manifested as feelings of 
isolation (Buchanan, 2009, 2010; Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013). Our 
understanding of teacher isolation is strengthened by the identification of four types of 
isolation: physical, geographic, emotional and professional (Buchanan et al., 2013). Finally, a 
common issue raised by teachers was the lack of value placed on them as professionals 
within schools (Howes & Goodman-Delahunty, 2014; Mason, 2010) and the value and 
prestige of teaching in wider society (Ashiedu, & Scott-Ladd, 2012; Buchanan, 2009, 2010; 
Fetherston & Lummis, 2010). 
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Structural Capital Themes 

While human and social capital factors are generally considered ‘teacher factors’, a 
significant part of the literature on teacher attrition also looks at the role of the context in 
which teachers work. While human capital refers to the individuals within a company, 
structural capital has been defined as “everything left at the office when the employees go 
home” (Edvinsson & Malone, 1997, p. 11). A number of recent studies have found an 
important relationship between investment in structural capital and financial returns in the 
corporate sector (Chen, Liu, &Kweh, 2014; Lu, Wang, Kweh, 2014; Mondal & Ghosh, 2012; 
Sumedrea, 2013). Structural capital in a school would encompass the physical infrastructure, 
including buildings as well as the physical teaching resources and technological equipment. It 
would incorporate the school-based procedures, processes and policies put in place to manage 
teachers’ schedules, subject appointments, and to manage classroom routines and student 
behaviour. It also includes the procedures and processes for the appointment, movement, 
compensation and promotion of teachers, as well as curriculum frameworks and 
administrative procedures which in some cases may be implemented at a school level and 
others at a departmental or organisation level. 

Teachers’ work is becoming increasingly complex, and the nature of teachers’ roles 
has contributed to the early departure of some teachers (Moore, 2009). While some studies 
used the broad term ‘work conditions’ (Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012; Buchanan, 2009, 2010, 
2012; Manuel, 2003), others identified specific examples of these conditions such as 
workload (Buchanan et al., 2013; Laming & Horne, 2013), increased administrative tasks 
(Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013), and increased levels of accountability (Howes & 
Goodman-Delahunty, 2014). The conditions of teachers’ employment is also of significance, 
and job insecurity was a widely acknowledged problem (Buchanan, 2009, 2010, 2012; Frid, 
Smith, Sparrow, & Trinidad, 2008; Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013; Plunkett & 
Dyson, 2011). Additionally, the centralized methods used in many sectors for appointing 
teachers to schools have been shown to promote attrition (Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012). 
Plunkett and Dyson (2011) argued strongly against the “current system utilised in many 
Australian Education Departments, involving a contract system whereby the employment of 
new teachers is mainly based on short term contracts” (p. 35). Further to this, some teachers 
are employed in discipline areas outside of their field of expertise. This is particularly of 
concern considering that Sharplin (2014), who specifically investigated the variable of role- 
congruence, found that mis-assigned teachers were more likely not only to express 
dissatisfaction, but also to ultimately leave. This was confirmed in another study that found 
teaching outside of their subject area was a concern for teachers of maths and science 
(Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013). Salary was an issue that was raised in several 
studies, but was generally not considered a strong contributor to attrition (Ashiedu & Scott- 
Ladd, 2012; Buchanan, 2009, 2010, 2012). Employment conditions, including 
accommodation and cost of living, were also areas of dissatisfaction for some teachers 
working in non-metropolitan areas (Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012; Handal, Watson, Petocz, & 
Maher, 2013). While most education departments provide incentives for teachers working in 
non-metropolitan areas, some teachers in a New South Wales study lamented that financial 
incentives “were quickly eroded or at least neutralised by more expensive costs of living” 
(Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013, p. 23). A contentious issue for some teachers is the 
implementation and changing of government driven waves of ‘reform’ and initiatives which 
place unnecessary burdens on teachers (Fetherston & Lummis, 2012; Hall, 2012). Lastly, the 
quality of school facilities and access to resources is also a theme placed under the umbrella 
of structural capital (Buchanan et al., 2013; Handal, Watson, Petocz, & Maher, 2013; Mason, 
2010; Rice, 2014). 
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Positive Psychological Capital Themes 

Positive psychological capital (PsyCap), a recent and more common term for what is 
sometimes referred to as psychological capital, has been defined as “those features of 
personality psychologists believe contribute to an individual’s productivity” (Goldsmith, 
Veum, & Darity, 2007, p. 815). In a major meta-analysis of over 12,000 employees, a 
correlation was found between strong PsyCap and employees’ desirable attitudes, behaviour 
and performance, and conversely that employees with lower PsyCap displayed negative 
attitudes, behaviours, and performance - including employee turnover (Avey, Reichard, 
Luthans, & Mhatre, 2011). Within the international literature on teacher attrition are a 
growing number of studies of psychological factors, such as grit (Robertson-Kraft & 
Duckworth, 2014), commitment (Day, Elliot, & Kington, 2005), and resilience (Howard & 
Johnson, 2004; Le Cornu, 2013; Pearce & Morrison, 2011; Peters & Pearce, 2012). PsyCap 
factors can not only be developed, but this development has shown to have a positive impact 
on workplace performance (Luthans, Avey, & Patera, 2008; Luthans, Avey, Avolio, & 
Peterson, 2010). 

While only one theme lies under the umbrella of PsyCap, a number of psychological 
states were investigated, including motivation (Ashiedu & Scott-Ladd, 2012), satisfaction and 
commitment (Boylan & McSwan, 1998), and the adoption of coping strategies (Sharplin, 
O’Neill & Chapman, 2011). Additionally, limited agency was a catalyst for teachers’ 
premature departure from the field in two studies (Howes & Goodman-Delahunty, 2014; 
Sumsion, 2003). The inclusion of PsyCap factors in the teacher attrition theoretical model 
developed is important because it acknowledges the fact that variables that are internal to the 
teacher also play a part in their career path choices. Such factors are often overlooked in 
exploratory studies that question teachers themselves about the factors that influence their 
decisions, as they are not generally considered consciously by teachers when they make a 
decision to leave. However, the current body of research is balanced toward human, social, 
and structural factors, and more research is needed into the psychological traits of teachers, 
what traits promote retention, and how these can be harnessed and developed. 


Towards a Four-Capital Framework for Teacher Retention 

Teacher attrition is a complex phenomenon with numerous variables at play. The 
findings of the content analysis study reported in this paper indicate that there is not one 
single factor that can explain teacher attrition or retention, but a wide variety of factors that 
interact with each other. In order to retain the richness of the data, the factors revealed in the 
analysis of recent Australian studies were reduced to thirteen themes, and in turn these 
themes were linked to four existing theories: human capital, social capital, structural capital, 
and positive psychological capital. It is our contention, which is supported by the study of the 
Australian literature, that factors relating to four capitals may contribute to teachers’ decision 
making processes to remain in or to leave their jobs. Thus, a four-capital theoretical model is 
proposed, where teacher retention is at the intersection point, as illustrated in Figure 4. 
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Structural Capital 


Figure 4: The four-capital theoretical model of teacher retention 

The conceptual framework proposed in this paper acknowledges the complexity of the 
phenomenon by stepping back from individual factors that have been the focus of most of the 
research, and taking a bigger-picture, holistic approach. In capturing all of the major variables 
that have been found to concern Australian teachers over the past 20 years, we believe the 
comprehensive model is an invaluable tool in documenting and understanding the problem of 
teacher attrition and retention in a holistic way, in order to inform policy, and to address this 
important area of public concern. 

Non-economic forms of capital have been criticized, particularly in the early days 
when applying a traditionally economic principle to the human sciences was considered to be 
quite a progressive idea. A recent review of the criticisms of human capital theory concluded 
that although human capital has “its shortcomings and imperfections, it would be fair to say 
that it is still a strong theory” (Tan, 2014, p. 436). Indeed, despite its limitations, human 
capital and other non-economic forms of capital have “survived and expanded (their) 
influence over other research disciplines” (Tan, 2014, p. 411). 

It is only after the presentation of the framework that we mention the issue of teacher 
quality, which is sprinkled throughout the literature. While some researchers have suggested 
that attrition can actually be a positive thing if poor teachers are leaving the field, balancing 
this equation is not so simple. Determining teacher quality has been a focus of many reports 
and articles, as synthesised by Goe & Stickler (2008). The justification for this is at first 
glance obvious - a higher quality of teachers should result in a higher quality of education for 
students. But measuring teacher quality is fraught with ethical and methodological difficulties, 
“given the many ways of identifying and measuring the qualifications, characteristics, and 
practices that contribute to the concept of what makes a good teacher” (Goe & Stickler, 2008, 
p. 1). Nevertheless, some studies have linked measures of teacher quality to improved student 
outcomes, including teacher qualifications (Clotfeler, Ladd, & Vigdor, 2007; Darling- 
Hammond, 2000; Goldhaber & Anthony, 2005; Goldhaber & Brewer, 1999), teaching skills 
(Frome, Lasater, & Cooney, 2005; Matsumura, Gamier, Pascal, & Valdes, 2002), teacher 
characteristics (Goddard, Hoy, & Hoy, 2000; Leana & Pil, 2006), and teacher-student 
relationships (Liberante, 2012). All of these factors fit under the four-capital framework. It is 
our belief that without strong human, social, structural and positive psychological capital, 
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even teachers starting with high levels of human capital will be unable to meet their full 
potential to develop professionally and become better teachers in their educational contexts. 


Conclusions and Future Recommendations 

The qualitative study reported here on teacher attrition and retention in Australia to 
identify gaps in the existing literature, and to drive the research agenda, led to five major 
findings, and the development of a new theoretical framework. The five findings were: 1) 
research into teacher attrition lacks consistency in terminology, with terms such as 
‘attrition’,’ shortages’ and ‘turnover’ being used to refer to different teacher populations, with 
different measures used to determine attrition or retention over different periods of time; 2) 
the research field of teacher attrition in Australia, dominated by small exploratory and 
qualitative studies, is still in its very early days; 3) the increasing concerns about the 
trustworthiness and validity of current data available on US teacher attrition rates could also 
be applied to Australia, thus, there is a need to find new ways to calculate reliable teacher 
attrition rates; 4) more longitudinal statistical studies on teacher attrition are needed; and 5) 
the field is in need of a theoretical model that acknowledges the complex nature of teacher 
attrition. 

The field of teacher attrition lacks a comprehensive theoretical conceptual model, able 
to connect the different theoretical and conceptual elements contributing to teacher attrition, 
and as such, a new theoretical conceptual framework is proposed here. The four-capital 
theoretical model argues that teacher attrition is a complex phenomenon, a product of the 
intersection of elements from social capital, human capital, positive psychological capital and 
structural capital. 

In the current global climate of increased work knowledge and advances in 
technology, education is becoming more and more important. At the same time, the teaching 
profession is becoming devalued in a context of heightened pressure to perform on 
standardised testing, intensification of teachers’ workloads, and a broadening of the role that 
teachers play in the lives of their students. The premature departure of teachers from the field 
has an economic and social price that is already being felt, but will continue unless teachers 
can be retained. Thus, research into Australian teacher attrition and retention remains as 
important as ever. 

While qualitative exploratory studies have been found to dominate the first twenty 
years of this field of research in Australia, the research agenda is ready to move forward with 
studies that: a) provide consistency and clarity in the use of terminology and definitions 
surrounding teacher attrition and retention; b) commit to detailed data collection on teacher 
attrition and retention, similar to that undertaken in the United States by the Schools and 
Staffing Surveys (National Center for Education Statistics, 2015) and Teaching and Learning 
International Study (OECD, 2015); c) conduct large-scale and longitudinal research; d) include 
larger numbers of participants to support random-sampling and thus reliability of findings; 
and e) focus on the areas that are under the most staffing pressure in Australia, including 
geographic areas and discipline areas, such as languages and senior mathematics and sciences. 

In addition, further research is encouraged to explore the proposed conceptual 
framework, to test its validity, to build on the existing body of knowledge, and to continue 
the journey of documenting and understanding teacher attrition in Australia to improve the 
retention of teachers in the future, and for the education of our next generation. 
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